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ABSTRACT 



This paper provides an overview of inspections in England's 
schools. The paper describes four approaches to inspection: inspection in the 
pre- 1993 days; the current inspection system in elementary- secondary 
education; inspections initiated by the schools themselves; and inspection in 
further- education colleges, which are similar to community colleges in the 
United States. Inspection began in England in 1839 and relied on classroom 
observation instead of questionnaires. Teachers viewed the system as 
beneficial, a sentiment that changed when inspections were altered in 1993. 
The bulk of the paper describes this change and the creation of the Office 
for Standards in Education (OFSTED) , which codified evaluation criteria. An 
overview of the conduct of inspection with OFSTED, the truncation of 
information and expertise, the effects of inspection, the focus of 
inspection, and the inspection teams and its members' role strain are 
described. The tension with OFSTED led many schools to create individual 
inspection systems, which are briefly described. Further- education colleges 
also evolved a different kind of inspection system, one that values feedback 
for instructors . The text concludes with suggestions for implementing 
inspections in the United States. (RJM) 
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OPENING CLASSROOMS AND IMPROVING SCHOOLS: 

LESSONS FROM INSPECTION SYSTEMS IN ENGLAND 

W. Norton Grubb 

The classroom is normally a secret space. Even though it is full of people, 
what goes on is rarely reported, and even less often used to discuss what teaching is 
and might be. As generations of reformers have lamented, anything can happen 
when the teacher closes the door — and so the best-considered changes, the most 
carefully-constructed reforms may be undone when teachers revert to old and 
familiar practices. And the price of privacy falls on teachers too, as their lifework is 
so rarely discussed and their own perspectives ignored in public debate. The 
improvement is teaching is not a routine element of American schools and colleges: 
it is, sometimes and fitfully, the subject of reform efforts punctuating business as 
usual, but it is not the stuff of daily conversation in most schools. 

Yet this need not be the case. In Great Britain, whose schools and reform 
efforts share many similarities with our own, mechanisms of inspection — in 
which teams of outside inspectors observe classrooms and other dimensions of 
schools and report on the quality of teaching — have been around for almost 150 
years. In many ways they have succeeded in opening up the classroom, in 
converting teaching from a hidden activity to one about which more public 
discussions take place, and where different approaches and possible improvements 
become more routine conversations. When inspections work well — and there are 
many cases where they are widely praised by teachers and administrators alike — / 
they serve as vehicles for a broad and continuous conversation about teaching, 
providing ideas for teachers and fostering expertise about instruction that is located 

in teachers, in administrators who participate in the inspection process, and in 

1 



inspectors themselves. This is teacher training writ much larger than the episodic 
staff development days and summer workshops that pass for teacher improvement 
in the U.S. 

But, like any assessment mechanism, inspection can be used as a regulatory 
device as well as a mechanism of discussion and improvement. As it has been 
implemented since 1993, inspection in elementary and secondary schools has 
become stressful and punitive. Its benefits, only grudgingly admitted by teachers and 
administrators, are hardly worth the costs, and the conversation about teaching it 
has engendered is limited and awkward, constrained rather than facilitated by the 
specific form it has taken. An important story of English inspection 1 is how a 
system, so fondly remembered from the olden days before 1993, has been so quickly 
transformed into a widely-detested mechanism that teachers view as a mechanism 
of Conservative control over education. 

And that’s part of my point: Inspection isn't a single system, but a multitude 
of approaches to classroom observation. It can therefore be modified to fit different 
types of institutions, and different perceptions of what schools and colleges need; the 
practices that create so much controversy and resistance in elementary-secondary 
schools in England can readily be modified. In this essay I will describe four 
approaches to inspection 2 : inspection in the pre-1993 days (Section I); the current 
inspection system in elementary-secondary education (Section II); inspections 
initiated by schools themselves (Section III); and inspection in further education 
(FE) colleges, remarkably similar to our community colleges (Section IV). I'll spend 
the most time on current inspection in elementary-secondary education, because 



1 While inspection takes places in Wales and Scotland as well as England, the Scots have considerably 
modified inspection, as they do with many educational policies. While Wales normally follows 
England quite closely, its schools often depart from English practices in small ways, and I did not carry 
out any observations or interviews in Welch schools. Therefore this essay describes practices only in 
England. 

2 There are clearly many more than four. A more thorough review would also examine the Scottish 
system, which is quite different from the English system. In addition, there are inspection mechanisms 
in other countries, like one in British Columbia with both an internal and an external assessment that is 
said to be more supportive than the English model. New South Wales (Australia) also has a multi- 
method approach too school quality that includes classroom observations (Cuttance, 1995). 
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